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yund the world, And for four days we 
ve been lent a cottage in the 
andenongs, the hills behind Melbourne. 
uge tree ferns and tall gums have 
isulated us from the rest of mankind, 
ough we managed to hear the result 
f the U.S.A. Presidential election. As 
, November 10-11, is the last oppor- 
nity of writing the March News- 
TER before we get home, I am 
uying it up. 


‘I wish I could conjure up the 
anorama we have flown past in the ten 
jeeks since we left home—the glimpse of 
ae St. Lawrence Sea-way ; Montreal at 
awn; the New England countryside ; 
jatching satellite ‘Echo’ in orbit over 
Vashington ; a lake-side conference in 
forth Carolina; a sunset in Texas; a 
cottish loch on the Californian coast ; 
earl Harbour just after reading Walter 
ord’s Day of Infamy; Auckland from 
he top of Mount Eden; the snow- 
apped range of volcanoes in New 
fealand’s North Island; Wellington 
farbour; Christchurch on ‘an English 
pring morning’; the jacarandas at 
srafton ; the Heads at Sydney; Collins 
treet, Melbourne, in spring time; the 
parkling magnificence of Adelaide at 
ight, seen from Mount Lofty—all this 
nd how much more ! 


But I have not listed those glimpses of 
yonder to tantalize those who have not 
een them, but simply as one way of 
aying ‘thank-you’ in respect of the 
vonder of kindness and generosity which 
las accompanied us all along the way. 
Nor do I forget that a great part of the 

idness has been the opportunity to 

to men and women who could 
about their countries with under- 
ling and so help one to understand. 
me ways this journey has been a 
’ of speaking. But there have been 
ases too, many of them, when it has 
een possible to listen. To all those who 
ittle knew how much their conversation 

ant we would say ‘thank-you’. 


Iwing to the exigencies of travel, 
nd a printer’s date-line for copy, this | 
: had to be written last 
be Any truth it contained 
still true. M.A.C.W. 
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‘There are, at the time of writing, still 
several weeks to go in Australia and 
Tasmania and then Asia. But this is 
half-way point and a good place at which 
to look back. 


I have given this News-LetTer the 
title ‘Re-orientations’, because looking 
back on all I have seen and heard I 
think what strikes me most is that I have 
been among people, nations as well as 
individuals, who are facing a tremendous 
task of re-orientating many of their 
unconscious basic assumptions. We have 
had to do a good deal of this in Britain 
in the last 15 years. For all of us the job 
is still only half done. 


THE MASSIVE ONSLAUGHT OF 
CIRCUMSTANCE 


I was in New York the day the 
Baltika arrived with its formidable 
cargo of Communist leaders bound for 
the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, At one point I found myself 
passing a street blocked with police 
guarding Castro’s hotel. On that day and 
for many weeks after I read American 
papers in which the Congo and Cuba 
were jostling for front page coverage, 
while you had to hunt for news about 
the forthcoming Presidential election. It 
was an interesting moment to be in the 
United States, one of those moments 
which focus a change which perhaps 
had long been preparing. Would it be an 
over-dramatization to say that what was 
really happening on Manhattan that day 
was the final stage in the obsequies of 
President Monroe and his dream of a 
New World permanently insulated from 
the Old? Of course the obsequies began 
long ago. The sinking of the Lusitania, 
the salient of St. Mihiel, the great 
Depression, Lend Lease, Pearl Harbour, 
Marshall Aid, the Berlin Air-Lift, NATO 
and SEATO, not to mention Korea, 
have all been preparing the man in Main 
Street for the funeral. But Castro, and 
his undoubted popularity throughout 


Latin America, is something new. 
Almost as disturbing, perhaps more so, 
is the Congo. After all, Cuba is the 
United States’ own back yard. But the 
Congo is definitely the Old World and 
hitherto an almost completely unknown 
part of it. Nobody before had ever 
thought of the possibility of the Marines 
going into the Congo. The mere pos- 
sibility was enough to make any 
American think long thoughts indeed. 


Few things were more impressive for a 
visitor, during those weeks, than the 
magnificent efforts of the Press of the 
U.S.A. to spotlight Africa. Whole supple- 
ments were devoted to the wider aspects of 
that continent, to developments which set 
the Congo in perspective, which indicated 
the significance of the rapidly growing 
number of independent African States 
with seats in the United Nations. 
Hitherto American interest in Africa has 
been limited in the main to the men at the 
head of some of the great Foundations, to 
far-sighted business men, and a number of 
Mission Boards. Today a vast new interest 
in, and concern about, Africa has been 
created. And it is emerging in a quite new 
way within the Church no less than in 
the nation at large. 


In the Virginia Seminary at Alexandria I 
talked with three young men, one of whom 
had already been out to Africa on a voyage 
of exploration, and all of whom were think- 
ing of work in areas where the Episcopal 
Church of the U.S.A. has not previously 
committed itself. In England earlier I had 
met another young Episcopalian who was 
not prepared to wait any longer for official 
commitment. He’d found himself a job in a 
school in Central Africa. He is by no means 
the only swallow heralding a new summer. 


Here is one of those developments in 
history which can very easily make non- 
sense of a foo carefully planned strategy. 
In the missionary enterprise of the Church 
we need to be wide-awake to the limitations 
of strategic thinking. 


Strategy can easily become a new form of 
conservatism, unless, following the wisdom 
of Sir Winston Churchill, we confine our 
use of the word to ‘the over-all strategic 
concept’, and leave room for infinite 
flexibility. J. K. Galbraith, the American 
author of The Affluent Society, to which 
attention will be drawn later in another 
context, has some sentences which deserve 
marking. He writes: 


“The rule of ideas is only powerful in a 
world that does not change. Ideas are 
inherently conservative. They yield not to 
the attack of other ideas but to the massive 
onslaught of circumstance with which they 
cannot contend.” 


By all means let us have an ‘over-all 
Strategic concept’. But the world is not 


going to stand still while we work out: 


our strategy. Christian strategic thinking 
is called for, but will only be realistic if 
it is flexible enough to make full use of 
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sanctified opportunism. That entails t 
ing all manner of risks and never, ne\ 
never trying to be tidy! q 

Another aspect of re-orientation 
worth thinking about. Can we reasona 
plan an Anglican strategy in La 
America, in Africa, in the Middle E: 
or in Asia as if no other Christian co 
munions existed ? Have we any right 
plan in isolation without at least a co 
prehensive consultation with those 
other Churches? Or shall we ‘go it alo 
to arrive at some Anglican ‘Suez’? Thi 
are questions we have all got to a 
every one of us, Americans, Australia 
British—yes, and Africans and Asiz 
too. And it is not only church lead 
who must ask them. Missionary societ 
and missionaries must ask them too. T 
ability to get ‘bogged down’ — 
irrelevance is common to us all. | 


These reflections have wandered ~ 
afield but they took their source from t 
unforgettable day on Manhattan and fr 
innumerable conversations with friends 
the United States, as far apart as N 
England and North Carolina, Texas a 
California, not to mention Honolulu. ] 
orientation is taking place in the Unii 
States, in the nation, in the Churel 
(almost all of them), and among individu: 
The repercussions on the Christian Missi 
of our time will be widespread a 
profound. 


SOUTH PACIFIC 


What struck me most here was that, 
this age of jet planes and of Russiz 
lobbing inter-continental missiles into 1 
Pacific, Australians, by and large, and N 
Zealanders, have woken up to realize tI 
the Pacific is really only a large pond, a 
that what the peoples living round the ec 
of it think about the people living on t 
islands in the middle of it may come 
matter quite a lot. 


I found three things very encouragi 
about this re-orientation, for that is what 
is. When I was in Australia eleven years a 
I was continually besieged with the questi 
‘What do you think of Australia?’ T 
time newspaper reporters and others we 
much more likely to ask me, as they alm 
uniformly did, ‘What do you think abc 
Africa ?’ That is a quite significant chan; 


I found this change of emphasis sub 
indicated in the Current Affairs Bulle: 
published by the University of Sydney. 
friend gave me a copy of one issue entitl 
‘Prospects of New Guinea’. It was, to s 
the least, interesting to find in it 
succession of references to Kenya, some 
them a little disconcerting! You have 
go to Australia to realize what New Guin 
means to Australians. A visitor could harc 
help doing some reflection after readi 
some pamphlets about Australia’s poli 
with regard to slow development of Ni 
Guinea towards political self-govern 
to read next day of the Dutch decisions 
prepare Irian (Western New Guinea) 


litical independence almost at once. 
resh from a recent study of African 
velopments contained in news-clippings 
om London I could not help saying to 
self “JT have been here before”! Saying 
his is no reflection on the wisdom of 
i slow’ in developments in New 

nea. The idea is most obviously an 
minently sensible one. The trouble with 
deas has been succinctly stated by 
2rofessor Galbraith and need not be 
peated. 


- On any reckoning the Christian Church of 
stralia has a most urgent task in New 
Guinea. The paltry amount at present con- 
Tibuted by Anglicans in Australia to the 
ork of their Church in New Guinea 
ggests that a good many Australians need 
do some hard thinking. A Christian who 
oves Australia and has many Australian 
ends is entitled to say that. Something 
tomparable about responsibilities in the 
Pacific applies in New Zealand also. 


Meanwhile a good deal of re-orientation 
y Christians in Australia and New Zealand 
would also seem to be called for with 
x egard to the peoples on the edge of the 
9ond. Tanganyika, to take one illustration, 
S at the moment one of the key places in 
he continent of Africa. More successfully 
han anywhere else it is pioneering a right 
nd creative relationship between black and 
orown and white. Missionaries of the 
ustralian and New Zealand C.M.S. are the 
ly representatives there of the Church in 
ustralia and New Zealand. Their members 
1eed to be greatly strengthened and support 
1eeds to be vastly increased. And one could 
y the same about Iran, West Pakistan, 
Ndia, Malaya, Borneo and Hong Kong. 
And there are opportunities for Christian 
ervice in Japan which are as thrilling and 
emanding as any on earth. 


A lot more re-orientation is called for. 
nd it is being made. That is what makes 
stralia and New Zealand such exciting 
aces to visit. In passing let me note a 
Damphlet [I came across in Australia, 
sontrol or Colour Bar? It is about 
Australia’s immigration, policy. It deserves 
oJ be widely read. It is evidence of a re- 
Wientation which is proceeding fast. I shall 
interested to discover when I get- to the 
2 “4 the pond whether the process is fast 
ough. 


In the film ‘South Pacific’ the French 
TO says to a panel of army officers 
ixious to engage his service in an anti- 
Sommunist crusade—“I know what you are 
‘inst. What I want to know is, what are 
for?” That is a question which can 
perly be addressed to nations and their 
men, to Churches and their leaders, 
Christian. 


E AFFLUENT SOCIETIES 


uring the past few months I have read 
> most searching books each of which 
S in its own way with the affluent 
ies of our modern world, each of 
h for a radical re-orientation of 
hinking on the part of all of us who live 
ese societies. The societies comprise 


the U.S.A., Australia, New Zealand, Canada 
and Britain. In relation to the peoples of 
Asia and Africa we are all most emphatic- 
ally affluent. Our greatest need as nations 
is to discover the ethics of affluence. That 
is the far-reaching burden of Professor J. K. 
Galbraith’s serious study of the economic 
theories which govern the business and 
political life of the U.S.A., which is pub- 
lished under the title The Affluent Society. 
It is likewise the burden of the quite 
devastating social criticism contained in 
Vance Packard’s book The Waste Makers. 
Readers of his earlier work The Hidden 
Persuaders know something of the subtlety 
of advertising techniques. This latter volume 
shows the outworking of these in all their 
blatant wickedness, and the moral corrup- 
tions of society which they engender. 


From the pen of the Professor of 

Economic History in the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, W. W. Rostow, 
comes another interesting economic study 
entitled The Stages of Economic Growth— 
a Non-Communist Manifesto. For those 
who would understand some of the develop- 
ments in Asia and Africa in the next ten 
years this is an exciting, perhaps indispens- 
able guide. For as he remarks: 
“, . the analysis of the stages of growth 
comes to an end: not with the age of 
affluence; not with the automobile and hire 
purchase; not with the problem of secular 
Spiritual stagnation; not even with the 
United States and its vast baby crop; but 
with the dilemmas and worries of the men 
in Djakarta, Rangoon, New Delhi and 
Karachi; the men in Tehran, Bagdad and 
Cairo; the men south of the desert too, in 
Accra, Lagos and Salisbury. For the fate of 
those of us who now live in the stage of 
high mass consumption is going to be sub- 
stantially determined by the nature of the 
preconditions process and the take-off in 
distant mations, processes which our 
societies experienced well over a century 
ago, in less searching and difficult forms.” 


‘Preconditions process’ and ‘take-off’ are 
technical terms in Professor Rostow’s 
argument. They refer to the industrialization 
which is well advanced in India and in some 
other Asian countries, and to which all 
Africa aspires. 


All these three books ought to be read. 
It is significant and important that they 
represent the re-orientation going on in the 
U.S.A. They challenge the rest of us. 


As Professor Galbraith  pertinently 
remarks: 

“Were the Russians to disappear from the 
world, or become overnight as tractable as 
Church mice, there would remain vast 
millions of hungry and discontented people 


in the world.” 


THE CHURCH AND ITS MISSION 


What is notable about all three writers 
is that each in his own way brings his 
argument to a conclusion with an appeal 
for a new kind of man with a new kind 
of sensitivity. The Church exists to pro- 
duce this kind of man. It claims to have 


the secret of production. Here then we 
can see the Christian Mission of our 
time in that world perspective within 
which the affluent societies have to meet 
their supreme test—the effective develop- 
ment of the capacity to understand the 
poverty of most of mankind, and to do 
something about it. 


Re-orientation should begin in the 
Church. This means getting our priorities 
straight, in parish and diocese as well as 
in each individual Christian. This means 
a great campaign of teaching about 
prayer—of what it means to become 
truly involved with those for whom we 
pray. In turn this calls for information 
geared to the praying individual as much 
as to the praying congregation. This will 
call for an extensive educational pro- 
gramme so that persons may be served 


If undelivered please return to 
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by persons through persons. That is tl 
vital emphasis in a world which is seei1 
on an enormous scale the depersonaliz 
tion of man. From such prayer we sh 
get the new kind of man and wom: 
with the new kind of sensitivity. Throu; 
such prayer will come the very lar, 
amount of extra money needed 
recruit, train, send and maintain son 
of the new kind of men and women 
the places where they are being ask 
for today. 


Yours in the continuing process 


of re-orientation, 


ONC, 


General Secretar 


change in Australia’s Immigration 


